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“ PREPARE FORA RAINY DAY.” 222% 


DUNKERLEY & FRANKS’ Umbrellas are all made on Fox’s Celebrate’ 


ELASTIC FRAMES. They are unequalled for lity, Durabili Price 
SWAN STREET, NEW Cross. mincnesten 
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= aie oUcis-e ones: COLDS: ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. ano NEURALGIA, 

D a BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. Vice-Chancellor Sir W, Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J? 
Coilis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of Chlorod , that th hole st » defe ‘reem , ‘aly 

untrue, and he regretted to say it had been — Andie Tg the ae ory of the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately 





( XTRACT from the Medical Times, Jau. 12, 1866:—" ls prescribed b ; scores of orthodc actitiouers, : e it would not be 
E thus singularly popular did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ Cen, Seeman oon Omran 

; ' ’ Ka —— 
Dearie Ron One $, CM LORO DYNE is the best aud most certain remedy in Coughs, Oolds, Asthma, Consumption, 


D*® J. Cottis BRowne’s CHLORODYNE isa certain cure in Cholera, Dyseutery, Diarrhoa, Colics, &c, Pea | 














AUTION.—None genuine without the words, “Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Ohlorodyne” on the Goverument — —— 
medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 1¢'8 Chlorodyne” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming 





Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 





HALLOWELL 


aA¥D 
COMPANY, 
GENERAL 
AL archousemen 
AND 


HOUSE 
FURNISHERS, 


Dealers in Brass and 
Iron Bedsteads, 
Bedding. Mattresses 
(Hair, Spring, and 


00) Qs 
Blank~-ts, Sheets, 


uilts, 
Wringing & Sewing 
Machines, 
Carpets, Oilcloths, 
Baizes, Cocoa Mats, 
and Mattings, 
Perambulators, &c. 


Hallowell & Co., 
62, 
ALEXANDRA-RD., 
MOSS SIDE. 
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AUCTION MART, 
3, St. Mary's, 
mY, MANCHESTER, 
MANCHESTER, 4 = e S 
~—a—” & 
Q s te : 
+: aie: 
DARBYSHIRE, cop 9 ~sEg 
Wholesale & Retail ac mee ; ES 
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82, 58 4225: Pus 
eo” =x @ = ws 0 = 
OXFORD ROAD. = = Ma ay eee 
Brides’ Cakes : ' Bf Gesaetite 
ny BROCK’S DANDELION COFFEE Be micro ete 
a (YONzADS three times the strength of ordinary Coffee, and is strongly recom- § Cece s eeks 
VEAL AND mended by the most eminent of the medical faculty as an agreeable, palatable, and medicinal beverage. a= oa F as 
See report of Dr. Hassall, M.D., author of “Food and its Adulterations,” &c. ; also, Otto Hehner, F.0.8., analyst. ge Y , pass 
HAM PIES, Sold by most respectable Grocers and Chemists, in 6d., 18., and 18, 9d. Tins. Pp g 
PORK PIES, WHOLESALE IN MANCHESTER FROM i ¢@ 23 2 

&eo. W. MATHER, J. WOOLLEY & SONS, HOLGATE & CO., N. GOULD & Co., is $ 3S 
l AND THE MAKERS. | ' 
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fl WILLIAM JONES, 
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ACCOUNTANT 


Estate, and 
Shipping Agent. 
—0:— 
Passengers and Goods 
forwarded to all parts 

Weekly Sales. 


Cash advanced on 
Govds consigned for 
ABSOLUTE SALE. 
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WHITTER, 
PRACTICAL CARRIAGE DESIGNER & BUILDER, 
SHAKESPERE CARRIAGE WORKS, 
Shakespere Street, Ardwick, MANCHESTER. 


ALMOND AND BURY SIMNELS, 
of the finest quality, the fruit being dressed by machines of the 
most proved kind. They are guaranteed perfectly clean. 


BRIDES’ CAKES. 
Before ordering call and see the selections; 
JO HF NW Sm iT ze, 
150, Stretford Road. — 








SMITH’S IM PROVED RUSKS 
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PICKUP’S GRAPE JUICE SALINE, Bat tara aienen staan pennstas saan tae ees arias 


es ts. Prepared by BR. L. PIOKUP, Manchester. 
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Prepared by J. SOUTHERN, 
»mists at Is. 144., 2s. Od., and 4«. 6d 


ive remedy in Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and Bronchitis. 


Cheniist, opposite the Assize Courts. Ma 


Of Linseed, Horehound, and Aniseed, a really eff 
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| ESTABLISHED IN 186. 


| J oseri Kensnaw & Co, 


| HOLLINWOOD GREASE, OIL, COMPOSITION, sal 
CEMENT ayp SOAP WORKS, | 
} 


JOSEPH KERSHAW & Co., 
Manufacturers of Cotton Mill Gearing Grease, Woollen) 
| Mill Gearing Grease, Locomotive Grease, Wire Rope 
Grease, Hot and Cold Neck Grease, Water-wheel Grease, | 
Elastic, Black, Red, aud other Coloured Varuishes; 
Diamond Engine Polish and Boltou Polish. 
Manufacturers of 
COMPOSITION OR CEMENT FOR COATING 
BOLLERS, PIPEs, CYLINDERS, &c., &c. 

Our steam-prepared Non-couducting Composition or} 
Cement, which has been so many years before the public, | 
and is unequalled for its glutinous aud adhesive quali- 
ties, is prepared with the greatest care by experienced 
| practical and operative Chemists, Its effectiveness can 
| at all times be relied upon in saving fuel and preventing 
condensation ; its enduring qualities, with ordinary care, 
| will extend over a périod of 20 years. We respectfully 
| juvite our friends to inspect the work recently fiuished 
| for the following firms, viz.:—Lodustry Spinning Co., 





| Lane, Stockfleld, Oak, and Woodpark; A. & A, Crompton 
& Co., Shaw, near Oldham; Joseph Clege, Hich Cromp- 
} ton, near Oldham; Hoyle & Jackson, Cannon Street 
Mi!l, Oldham; Henry Whittaker & Sons, Hall Street 
| Mill, Royton, near Oldham; Ashworth, Hadwen & Co,,| 
Fairfield, near Mavchester; Joseph Byrom & Sons,| 
| Albion Mills, Droylsden, near Manchester; Millbrook 
| Spinning Co.. Millbrook, near Stalybridge; Staley Mill] 
| Spinning Co. Limited, Millbrook, near Stalybridge ;, 
| Crompton Spinning Uo.. Limited, Shaw, near Oldham ;| 
|Thomas Rhodes & Son, Hadfield; Thomas Rhodes.| 
| Mersey Mill, near Hadfield; Oldham Whittaker & Sons, | 
Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne; J. L. Kennedy & Co., 
Hartshead Printworks, near Stalybridge; G. Broadfiela 
& Co., Park Mills, Middleton; Boarshaw Dying Co, 
Limited, Middleton; Rochdale Co-operative Manufac- 
turing Oo., Limited, Mitchel Hey Mills, Rochdale; 5. 
Lindley & OCo., Bowker Bank Printworks, Crumpsall,| 
near Manchester. 
In extra strong Casks for exportation. 
All communicatious to be addressed to the Firm, at 
the 


‘Hollinwood Groaso, Varnish, Composition 
| or Comont and Soap Works, 
HOLLIN WOOD, NEAR MANCHESTER. 








| RUYPTINRES. 
| EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, | 


Was awarded to | 


R. WESTBURY, | 
Inventor and Sole Maker of the 
IMPERCEPTIBLE CURATIVE TRUSS. 


Deformity Lustruments, Artificial Limbs, Crutches, | 
Elastic Stockings, Ladies’ Supporting Belts, &c. | 


26, OLD MILLGATE. 
| 





A NEW 
BOOK ON HANDRAILING. 


| HANDRAILING onthe BLOCK SYSTEM; 


Being a simple mechanical method of constructing a 

wreath from the plan and elevation of the stairs, with- 

out the tedious mathemetical process hitherto used, 
lllustrated with Copper-plate Diagrams. 

BY WM. TWISS. 
Abel Heywood and Son, Manchester and London. 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London. 
Small Folio, l5in. by 10in., handsomely bound in cloth 
extra, bevelled. Price 12s, 6d, 


N ARCHITECTURAL & GENERAL) 
| 4 DESCRIPTION OF THE | 


| TOWN HALL, MANCHESTER, | 


Edited by 
WILLIAM E. A. AXON, F.R.S.L., &e. 


This vol. contains Plans of the Building; a North- 
West View in Colours; Views of the Grand Staircase 
| Court-yard, Great Hall, and other parts and details 
The Text contains a full, general, end Architectural 
j account of all parts of the Building; a Report of th: 
Banquet, Ball, Trades’ Procession, and other inaugural 
proceedings ; a description of the City Plate. &c.; Bio- 
graphical Notices of Mr. Waterhouse and tbe Mayor. 
aud a Sketch of the History of the Town. 
Manehester: Abel Heywood and Son, 56 and 58, 
| Oldham Street, 
| 








SOUTHERN’S GOUGH MIXTURE 


27 FEBRUARY 1880, | 
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PACE WOODCOCK 
WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH, 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 

arising from a disordered state of the 
STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s, 14d., 

2s. Od., and 4s. 6d, each; or free for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, 








from 
” PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
CALVERT STREET, NORWICH. 
, Price 2d., Post Free, 2$d. : 
BSTRACT of the Weights and 
4 Measures Act, containing an explanatory chapter 


| Limited, Longsight, Royton, near Oldham; Chamber) and an epitome of the principal sections and schedules, 
| Coliiery Co., Limited, at their Pits, Chamber, Denton| and a table of sections. 


“The Act revolutionises so many matters connected 
with trade, that this handy and cheap Abstract will be 
heartily welcomed.’”’— Wigan Observer. 

Abel Heywood and Son, 56 and 58, Oldham Street, 
Manchester; and 12, Holywell Street, Strand, London; 
aud all Booksellers, 


HE LITERARY CLUB PAPERS, 
VOLUME IV. 
(From the Westminster Review, January, 1879.) 

There isa great deal of pleasaut reading and much 
information in the fourth volume of the Papers of the 
Manchester Literary Club. Those who are fond of the 
varied knuwledge obtainable from Essays of the kind 
will find that the Manchester Literary Club can hold its 
own with any similar institution for variety of topics 
aud merits of literary style. Mr. Holyoake's paper on 
the Provincial Mind, and Mr. Axon’s on the Catalogue 
of the British Museum, are of special interest. 

Price in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PAPERS OF THE MANCHESTER 
LITERARY CLUB. Volume IV. 

With Illustrations from original drawings, by R. G. 
Somerset. William Meredith. Christopher Blacklock. 
Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft; Portrait of 
Butterworth, the Mathematician; and ‘Two Views of 
Olayton Old Hall. 

CoNTEN 


TS: 
Lancashire Mathematicians. Morgan Brierley. 
Tennyson’s Palace of Art. Rev. W. A. O’Conor. 
Six Half-Centuries of Epitaphs. R.M. Newton. 
Baptismal Names in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Rev, 
C. W. Bardsley. 
Canon Parkinson. John Evans. 
Geist. Henry Franks. 
The Provincial Mind. George J. Holyoake. 
Hamlet. Rev. W. A, O’Conor. 
Armscott and George Fox. Walter Tomlinson. 
John Owens, the Founder of the College. Joseph C. 
Lockhart, 
On a Catalogue of the British Museum, W.E. A. Axon. 
A Trip to Lewes. Arthur O'Neill. 
Christmas in Wales. John Mortimer. 
Dryden as Lyrist.. George Milner. 

And other papers, by J. H. Nodal, William Lawson, 
Charles Rowley, jun., Rev. E. H. Gibson, B.A., Charles 
Hardwick, Abel Heywood, jun., Leonard D. Ardill, 
Edward Kirk, M. J. Lyous, Edward Williams, William 
Hindshaw. Alfred Owen Legge, and R, J. Udall. 

ABEL HEY WOOD & SON, Manchester and London, 
Publishers to the Club; and all Booksellers, 


J) MIGRATION._HOMES IN 
4 WESTERN TEXAS. United States. GOOD 





|FARM and GRASS LANDS. Great inducements 


offered to all classes of Emigrants, Farms for Rent at 
3s. per acre, anda Freehold Title given at the end of 
five years. Mild and bealthy climate. Maps and 
Pamphlets free. 

Agent for the “Guion,” “White Star,” “ Dominion,” 
and “ National’’ Steamships to New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Canada, Passengers booked to Australia 
and New Zealand. or forwarded to any part of the world 
at low rates. Address or call—Mr. E.G. KENDALL, 
107, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


POEMS & LANCASHIRE SONGS, 
BY EDWIN WAUGH. 
Large Paper Edition, bound half-morocco, Price 16s. 
Small Edition, bound in cloth, 6s, 

This edition contains the whole of the Poems and 
Sones written by Mr. Waugh, and is elegantly printed 
ou flne paper at the Chiswick Press, London, 

ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, Manchester and London; 
aud all Booksellers, 


f Price id. each or with Map 


In preparation for the present season, 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON’S 


Guides to all Popular Places 


OF RESORT, 


2d. each. 


To 80 of the most Popular and Attractive 
Inland and Watering Places in the United 
Kingdom. 


CHRONICLE 


OF THE 


CITY COUNCIL. 


CONTENTS :— 

The numbers and boundaries of the wards, 

Alphabetical Index to Aldermen and Councillors, 

giving ward, years of elections, &c. 

List of Aldermen, arranged as elected, giving 

dates, number of votes, &c. 

List of Councillors, arranged as elected, giving 

duties, number of votes, names of opponents, 

&e. 

List of Attendances at Council Meetitigs, show- 
ing number of attendances of each member 
from 1838 to 1879. 

List of persons who signed the bond of indemnity 
at the time of the incorporation of the 
borough, with a large amount of other 
interesting and valuable information. 





Price 2/0, in wrapper ; 2/6, cloth ; 3/6, limp 
leather. 


ABEL Heywoop & Son, Manchester & London, 


EDWIN WAUGH'’S WORKS. 


Price Threepence. 


THE SEXTON’S STORY OF JOE’S ADVENTURE 
IN ROCHDALE CHURCHYARD. 


Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


RAMBLES AND REVERIES; a Miscellany of various 
Original and Reprinted Pieces. 


Feap. 8vo., 1s. 


OLD CRONIES: OR, WASSAIL AT A COUNTRY 
INN. Containing new Songs, the humorous tales of 
“Th’ Wick Seck,” “The Painter’s Story,’ ‘The King 
and the Volunteers,”’ and other traits and sketches. 

* Racy dialogue and genial humour, both characteris- 
tic of the author, are conspicuous in this story.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 

“'The tales, &c., are sure to be intensely popular.”— 
Leeds Mercury. 

Feap. 8vo., 18. 


JANNOCK; OR, THE BOLD TRENCHERMAN, 
Contaiuing the incident of the Man who Eat the Goose,’ 
the Parson and the Wasps, and an interesting account 
of the daily life of the Rev. Robert Walker, 

“Humour, poetry, graceful description, and touches 
of true pathos, are qualities always to be found in Mr. 
Waugh’s writings, and are especially conspicuous in 
this.” — The Critic, 

“ We can with confidence predict a treat in store for 
all those who intend to peruse Jannook.”—Stockport, 
Advertiser, 

Feap. 8vo., 1s. 


A GREEN NOOK OF OLD ENGLAND; “ Aun Odd 
Angle of the Isle.” A very interesting account of a visit 
to the old town of Ipswich and its vicinity; the birth- 
place of Constable, and other places of note in the 
neizhhourhood. | 

“His sympathy with nature is no less vivid in Suffolk 
than in Lancashire.”— Manchester Examiner. 

















Abel Heywood and Son, Manchester and London. 
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THE ARTIZAN’S YEAR BOOK, 
ENGINEER & BUILDING TRADES’ ALMANACK 


A Complete Record of Industrial and Scientific Progress, as well as a Brief but Compendious 
Handbook for General Reference. 








| Eprnpurcu Courant, Nov. 20, 1879.—This’ 
little annual is designed mainly for the class 
indicated in its title. It contains in a handy 
form a large amount of information useful for 
anumber of different trades, and has besides 
some useful jottings on machinery. 

ENGLISH MECHANIC, Noy. 21.—This is a new 
annual specially addressed to artizans, though, 
from the nature of the contents, it will pro- 
|\bably have a very extended sale amongst the 
genera] public, for it containa information of a 
|practica] kind: npon many subjects of interest. 
There is the usual calendar and almanac matter, 
‘and quite a number of useful recipes, besides 
articles selected from various sources, 

HALIFAX Courier, Nov. 22.—It is a useful 
jsixpennyworth for all descriptions of working 
lmen. In addition to the usual calendar and 
'general information looked for in almanacs, 
\there is a mass of well-arranged information 
\suited to the.mechanic and general workman, 
lincluding facts, calculating tables, receipts, 
inventions (with many illustrations), Xc., 
ke, 
| SALFORD CHRONICLE, Nov. 22.—We have 
just received a copy of the “ Artizan’s Year 
Book and Engineer and Building Tzades’ 
Almanac for the year 1880,” which is equal, 
both in quality and variety of matter, to any of 
its competitors. Besides an excellent almanac, 
it gives a fund of interesting and useful infor- 
mation to persons of the artizan and mechanical 
class for whose use it. is specially intended. 

MANCHESTER Orry News, Dec. 13.—Messrs. 
Abel Heywood and Son have begun the issue of 
a yearly manual and almanac, especially ad- 
dressed to artizans, engineers, and workmen in 
the building trades. It is a repertory or mis- 
cellany of facts of all kinds. There are articles 
om mahogany stains, preserving skins, building 
stones, the incrustation of boilers, the use of 
water power in towns, wathematical instru- 
ments, machinery for connecting woodwork, and 
a oundred other subjects. 

BrisroLt Mercury, Nov. 24.—Chiefly intended 
for mechanics in the engineers’ and building 
trades, for whom it provides a fund of instruc- 
tive matter. 

COLLIERY GUARDIAN, Noy. 21.—It contains 
eighty pages,of useful and interesting matter, 
introduced by an able article from the pen of 
Mr. Abel Heywood, jun., entitled “A Slight 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


book contains a well-prepared and full calendar, 
the ministry, eclipses, law terms, stamps, and a 
vast variety of information both ordinary and 
extraordinary ; indeed, we should think every- 
thing which an artizan, engineer, or builder can 
require. We have little doubt that the venture 
will be a decided success, 

BRIGHTON EXAMINER, Nov, 25,—A valuable 
contribution to artizansgenerally, and especially 
to those who are indicated in the title. The 
calendar and general useful information usually 
found in almanacs are preceded by an interest- 
ing sketch of the history of English-printed 
almanacs, and followed by a mass of brief but 
lucid contributions on subjects relating to science 
and art in many departments, tables of purchase 
and sale of property for building clubs, diame- 
ters and circumferences, change wheels for 
screw cutting, &c., construction of frames, 
lathes, drills, the application and use.of water: 
power in towns, photography, lithography, &c., 
and valuable hints on a hundred other subjects, 
compressed within the compass of a handy six- 
penny volume. 

EasTteERN Mornina News, Dec. 5.—This 
almanac contains much information of special 
value to all concerned in the engineering and 
building trades, including many calculations, 
tables, and receipts. 

ASHTON REPORTER, Nov. 29.—This is a valu- 
able compendium of information, and may well 
be called a multum in parvo. We shall not at- 
tempt to enumerate the many different items of 
scientific and technical instruction relating to 
almost all kinds of professions and trades. many 
of which are illustrated by diagrams, but we 
may safely assert that all classes of workmen 
and amateurs would find it useful as a book for 
frequent reference, at a merely nominal cost. 

WIGAN OBSERVER, Nov. 16,.—It is full of in- 
formation of special use to workmen in the 
various trades mentioned, and cannot fail to 
have a wide circulation, the almanac supplying 
a want often complained of. 

EDINBURGH DAILY REVIEW, Nov. 26.—This 
almanac contains u large collection of ureful 
and interesting information suitable for all 
classes of artizans in the engineering and build- 
ing trades, besides hints which inventors may 
probably read. The subjects upon which the 
editor and others have written are too numerous 
even tomention. The diagrams by which many 





Sketch of English-printed Almanacs,” ‘The 





of the subjects treated are iilustrated are clearly 


printed and easily understood by the references 
in the various articles. 

THE Bazaar, Deo. 1.—A publication that 
deserves wide circulation among mechanics and 
workmen generally. The quantity of sound infor- 
mation and useful hints it contains is surprising. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 
Dec. 5.—An excellent year book for the mechanic. 
The information given is well digested, and 
many of the short pieces of information on points 
in mechanical manipulation convey hints of great 
value to the workman. The longer articles are 
also characterised by a clearness and simplicity 
which will commend them to all artizans. The 
value of engineering and mechanical tables is 
also great. 

PUBLIC OPINION, Nov. 29.—The Artizans’ 
Year Book and Almanac, 1880, is full of infor- 
mation of the most varied and practical kind, 
and much of the valuable matter it contains is 
such as is not to be found elsewhere. 

OLDHAM CHRONICLE, Nov. 29.—Is likely to 
have an extensive sale, not only locally, but 
throughout the country. It is an excellent pro- 
test against centralization, and affords substan- 
tial evidence of what Manche&ter can do in the 
production of a thoroughly useful almanac for 
those interested in the engineering and building 
trades. Among the numerous woodcuts in the 
work is an artistic sketch of the birthplace 
of Crompton. In addition to a large amount 
of technical information, the work contains 
much that is useful to the general reader with 
reference to building clubs, life insurance, 
&e, 

Western Mart (Cardiff), Dec. 5.—This book 
contains the memoranda on every-day subjects 
usually given in almanacs, and, in addition, a 
collection of short articles on industrial subjects. 
There are descriptions of hydraulic machines, 
printing presses, lathes, &c.; directions for cal- 
culating the weight and strength of building 
materials, and hints which cannot fail to be of 
use to artizans on a variety of other matters. 
The “ Year Book,” indeed, is one that may be 
taken up with profit by any intelligent person. 

BuILDING News, Nov. 21.—A well-selected 
compendium‘of useful information, likely to be 
of daily service to everybody in any way con- 
nected with construction or machinery. The 
matter has been gathered from reliable sources, 
and the compilers should receive sufficient en- 





couragement to repeat their efforts in 1881. 








PUBLISHED BY 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, MANCHESTER AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Balls, &c, 


Weddings, Dinners, 
Established mearly a Century. 


City. 


h Bridecake. 
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ESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY. 
and Flower Stands, &c., on Hire —I. MAYER, 105, Oldham Stree 


Y SIMNELS. MAYERS R 


LENT SIMNELS ALMOND AND BUR 
. 


Forwarded to any Address. TEA, COFFEE, LUNCHEON, and DINNER ROOMS; Wine, Ale, and Stout 
W = D D | N G C A K B Ss Chops, Steaks, and Sandwiches. Breakfasts, Suppers, Silver Salvers, Stands, and Epergnes supplied, 
I. MAYER, 105, OLDHAM STREET. N.B.—Bow Window. 








| Wholesale London, Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 








FOREIGN FANCY GOODS WAREHOUSEMEN, 
JOHN BOYD & Go. 


Have REMOVED from 17 & 19, Thomas-st., to New and More Extensive Premises, situated 
MASON STREET, SWAN STREET, 


WHERE AN EARLY VISIT IS SOLICITED. 





ENGRAVINGS & ELECTROTYPES FOR SALE, 


T prices ranging from ls. to 10s.,in good condition, ready for printing. 
A large engravings, comprising a great variety of subjects, suitable for Publishers, 


ul 
Advertisers, and Amateurs. Specimen of any subject required sent post free on application. Féd: é, Zs a) 
FACSIMILE OF SIGNATURE for 3s. An exact copy of any name guaranteed. These . 


Small, medium size, and 


signatures being engraved in bold relief, are useful for Stamping Books, Circulars, and Docu- 


ments, or Marking Linen, and made type-high for ordinary Letterpress Printing. Sent post 
free to any address on receipt of 36 stamps, 


JuLy, 1879. 75, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 


JOHN ASHWORTH & Co., 


Wholesale Jewellers, Clock and Watch Manufacturers and Importers. 





New Premises Corner of High Street, and Thomas Street, 
Shudehill, Manchester. 


aim 





Dining and Drawing Room Clocks and Bronzes, &c.; Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Services, Oruets, Forks, Spoons, &c.; 
Gold and Silver Watches, 9, 15, and 18-carat Hall-marked Alberts ; and a General Stock to suit the requirements of the Trade. 


























Crown 8vo., 32pp. io 

— | 

LIFE OF r 

RT GLADSTO 

WW ; | 1848 | al 

~~ Fea uePume ew aoe eee 
— Opal, Glass, Wood, China, Brass & Zine 

Apet Heywoop & Son, Letters, supplied by 


56 and 58, Oldham Street, Manchester; and 
12, Holywell Street, Strand, London. 


BROADHEAD & Co., | 
116, London Road, and 43, Market Street. | 


BACK NUMBERS OF 
THE CITY JACKDAW. 

















The Trade and the Public are respectfully informed 
that Back Numbers are now kept in Stock at 
the Office, 51, SpzaR STREET, MANCHESTER, but 
may be ordered through any bookseller, or will be sent 
direct from the Office. 
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ASK your Grocer for PHILLIPS & SONS’ DANDELION COFFEE. 


“Contains ‘J times the strength of ordinary Coffee.” ‘‘Once tried—al 
throughout the Kingdom. Established 1760. Price Lists on application to 


used,”” In Tins, 1s, 6d., » and 6d, Sold by all Grocers in Manchester and 
ANUFACTURERS, 3, GASTLE SQUARE, ee London Offices, Arthur 


Street West, London Bridge. 
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AN ABRIDGMENT OF 
“GREGSON’S FRAGMENTS OF LANCASHIRE.” 
SVE. 
RESCOT, about eight miles from Liverpool, stands upon very 

J elevated ground, and forms a commanding and interesting object 
to the surrounding country. In the vicinity of Prescot is Knowsley 
Hall, the seat of the Earls of Derby. 

In 1332, Ranulph Dacre (eldest son of William de Dacre, Baron 
Dacre), who had married the daughter and heiress of Thomas de 
Multon, Baron of Gillsland, was summoned to Parliament as Baron 
Dacre, of Gillsland. He died in 1339, leaving three sons ; William, his 
heir, Ralph, and Hugh, who all three succeeded each other as Barons. 
On his brother William’s death, Ralph, who was at that time (1361) 
Rector of Prescot, had a grant from King Edward III. of “ Prescote 
Maner ;” and doing homage, had living of his lands, and was sum- 
moned to Parliament from the 36th to the 40th of Edward III. He 
died in 1375, leaving Hugh, his next brother and heir, to succeed him ; 
who was also summoned to Parliament from the 50th Edward ITI. to 
the 7th Richard II., when he died, leaving by Ellen, his wife, daughter 
of Alexander Lord Maxwell, a son and successor, William, who there- 
upon had living of his inheritance, his homage being respited because 
he was in the King’s service in Scotland. He was summoned to Par- 
liament, from the 7th to the 22nd of Richard II. He married Joan, the 
daughter of James, Earl Douglas. He left at his death a son, Thomas 
Dacre, twelve years of age. This Thomas, in the 10th Henry IV., 
making proof of his age, had living of his lands, and was summoned to 
Parliament from the 14th Henry IV. to the 33rd Henry VLI., inclusive. 
By Philippa, his wife, daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmoreland, 
he had issue, Thomas, who died before him, Ranulph, and Humphrey. He 
died on the 15th January, 36th Henry VI. (1458). Ranulph being then 
twenty-six years of age, and adhering to the Lancastrian party against 
the House of York, was summoned to Parliament, but was shortly 
afterwards slain at the battle of Towton, and was, by Act of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, 4th November, 1461, (1st Edward IV.) attainted, 
and all his possessions forfeited to the crown. 

It may be fairly concluded that after Ralph Dacre became Baron 
Dacre, the King granted the lands of Whiston and West Derby to other 
hands, as in the IJnquisitione Post Mortem of Ralph, no such lands 
appear as his brother William died possessed of. There is a traditional 
story, very characteristic of the times, that the Rector of Prescote was 
hunting with the King, and one of his horse’s shoes being cast, it was 
brought to the King, who thereupon grew very angry at finding that 
the said Rector shod his horse with silver ! 

On the attainder of the family, the forfeited lands were granted to 
the King’s favourite, Sir Richard Fienes, of the Loid Say and Sele’s 
family. This Sir Richard Fienes, now Lord Dacre, was Constable of 
the Tower of London, He married Joan Dacre, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Dacre, and granddaughter of Thomas, Lord Dacre, who died in 1459. 
She died in 1486, and Richard, Lord Dacre, in 1484. The Dacres still 
held Halton and the honour of Lancaster, and had many other pos- 
sessions in the county. 

The advowson of the church of Prescot was given by Henry VI. to 
the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge. After Ralph 
Dacre was in possession it was held as a Rectory. 

The vicarage of Prescot was first endowed by the Right Hon. William 
Boothe, at that time Bishop of Lichfield, Coventry, and Chester, who 
was translated to the See of York in 1452. ‘The rectoral tythes 
remained with the Provost and Fellows, with the exception of Rain- 
hill and Parr, which townships were appropriated to the vicar by 





lease from time to time, and granted by the éaid tne we Fellow 8. 

The church of Prescot was much enlarged, new roofed and paved, in 
1610-11. The present steeple was erected about the year 1729, but the 
spire, which was afterwards injured by lightning, was taken down and 
rebuilt in 1797. 

In Cuerdley township, in the parish of Prescot, there was living in 
January, 1816, Samuel Whitfield, a farmer, who had brought up with 
much credit fourteen children, who had thirty-four grandchildren and 
seventy-three great-grandchildren—in all one hundred and twenty- 
nine ; of whom ninety-nine were alive in January, 1816. 

The church of Prescot, dedicated to St. Mary, is valued in the King's 
books at £24. 10s. Itis large and spacious, and contains some monu- 
ments worthy of attention. In the chancel is a large upright figure of 
one of the Ogles, who flourished here in the fifteenth century, but 
having no male issue and only one daughter, the estate went by mar- 
riage to the Cases of Huyton, afterwards of Red Hasles. 

The Ogles were in very great repute, temp. Edward III. Robert de 
Ogle held nine manors in Northumberland, with license to kernal his 
house at Ogle, and they were summoned to Parliament by Edward IV., 
Henry VIIL., and Henry VIII. ; and the family of Ogle of Whiston are 
descended therefrom. 

Sir Robert Ogle, of the county of Northumberland, Knight, lived in 
the time of Edward I.; and his grandson, Robert, married Mabilde. 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Grey, of Warke, and granddaughter of 
Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmoreland; his father, Sir Roger Ogle, 
having espoused Ellen, daughter and sole heir of Sir Robert Bertram, 
Baron of Bothill. Sir Robert Ogle, Knight, eldest son of Ralph Ogle 
and his wife Mabilde, was created Baron Ogle of Bothill, by Henry VI., 
and was the first Baron of this family; he had issue by Isabella, 
daughter of Sir Alexander de Kirkby, Owen, second Lord Ogle of 
Bothill, and John Ogle, who served Henry, Lord Percy, Earl of North- 
umberland, who, for his service, gave him the manor of Fawdon for 
his term of life. John Ogle married Margaret, daughter of Roger 
Booth, of Barton, and had with her lands and tenements in Unthank, 
Rahegh Wood, Chilcroft, Belford, Yesington, Dichant, and Lowick. 
He had issue, John Ogle, who died without issue; Roger Ogle, who 
was Steward of Prescot ; and Humphrey Ogle, Dean of Hereford, and 
a benefactor of Brazennose College, Oxford, to which he left the dona- 
tion and nomination of two scholarships to the successors and heirs of 
his brother Roger. This Roger, by his wife Margery, daughter of 
William Leyland, of Morleys, had issue, John Ogle, of Whiston, his son 
and heir; William Ogle, a priest, who received a benefice from his 
uncle Humphrey, near Hereford ; and Edward Ogle, who also lived at 
Whiston. John Ogle, of Whiston, was Steward of Prescot, and held 
lands in Roby and CUarwys. His son and heir, also John Ogle, of 
Whiston, left two sons, both infants; the elder, John, became ward to 
Henry VIII. for lands in Sutton and Rainhill ; and the younger, Roger, 
was afterwards Dean of Hereford, and died without issue. John Ogle, 
who was Henry the Eighth’s ward, was the father of Henry Ogle, who 
married twice, his second wife being Susannah Massure, a French lady, 
and attendant upon the celebrated Charlotte de la Tremoulli, Countess 
of Derby, and defender of Lathom House against the Parliamentary 
forces. By his two wives Henry Ogle had twenty-two children. He 
died in 1648. His son, Henry Ogle, was one of the captains at the siege 
of Lathom House. What afterwards became of him is not known, but 
the probability is that he fell in the Civil War. 

There were seven Baron Ogles in all; the last Baron had two 
daughters, the eldest of whom married Edward Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the other married Charles Cavendish, and from her 
was descended the Earl of Newcastle, created by Charies II, The fifth 
Lord Ogle was killed in Scotland, temp. Henry VIII. The Barony of 
Ogle became extinct in 1780, 

The Ogles bore arms—argent a fess between three crescent gales. 








(Manufac cm, Le venshulme, are universal admitted to be the best ond. ment palatable, and the only preparation to be 
BOTHAM’ S WORM CAKES relied on either for children or adults. id. each—7 for 6d.—and 1s. canisters—of all Chemists throughout the world. 
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RATEPAYERS’ MEETING AT ECCLES: 
UPROARIOUS PROCEEDINGS. 
[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 

NOW beg to lay 

before your Jack- 
dawship the following 
“ owretrue tale.” The 
meeting being, as it 
was, free of cost, we 
cannot wonder that 
the EeclesCo-operative 
Hall, Peel Street, 
should be filled to over- 
flowing, the “‘ gods of 
the gallery,” as a mat- 
ter of course, occupy- 
ing no inconsiderable 
portion of the commo- 
dious room. Mr. W. 
Irlam occupied the 
chair, and filled, both 
actually and metaphy- 
sically, in such a man- 
ner as to prove that he 
was well qualified for 
the chairmanship. He 
was supported by the 
secretary (Mr. R. Sut- 
cliffe), Messrs. J. Mort, 
Platt, Pearson, and 
others. After a considerable amount of preliminary hawing, cough- 
ing, &c., the worthy chairman opened the meeting by commenting 
upon the reason why they were all assembled there that evening. They 
had before them Mr. Mather, senior member of the Local Board for 
Eccles Ward, a gentleman who, for upwards of three years, had repre- 
sented the ratepayers of Eccles in such a way as to prove that he had 
their interests fully at heart, and, without in the least seeking to 
benefit himself, had worked zealously in order to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of Eccles in the various matters which came under his notice 
He (Mr. Mather) had always been known as one who detested officialism 
on the part of the servants of the Board, and had ever acted as one who 
determined to keep them in their places, [Loud applause, in which 
the approving cam, caw of your special played a prominent part.] He 
(the chairman) would not detain them any longer with his remarks, 
but would call upon Mr. Mather to give an account of his three years’ 
stewardship at the Local Board. 

Amid much cheering, groaning, hooting, &c., the people's “ James” 
rose up and began his address. 

Mr. Mather said—Next March he would have been three years upon 
the Local Board, but, owing to the determined stand he had made 
against what he considered superfluous charges, he had incurred the 
anger of certain members—notably Mr. Spary—of the Board, but he 
(the speaker) felt sure that whatever dirt had been thrown would not 
rest upon him, but upon those from whom it came. [Here the “ gods” 
commenced a series of disturbance, knocking over forms, fenders, &c., 
and on another occasion when Mr. Mather referred to Mr. Spary— 
which the speaker pronounced syarry—-some wag evidently deeming 
that some kind of undéfined affinity existed between sparry and 
sparrows, actually threw a couple of them into the room, and the ter- 
rified birds flying distractedly about, one alighted upon the speaker's 
most prominent feature, and convulsed the audience with laughter. | 

The chairman then got up to restore order, and, when successful, 
rather sadly observed that it was an invention of the enemy to destroy 
the peace of the meeting. [Here some person shouted “shut up, 
mon,” whilst another yelled out, “goo on, Mather ; theau'rt a gradely 
chap.” | 

Mr. Mather then resumed the thread of his interrupted narrative. 
He had gone in for the reduction of the Local Board rates, and thought 
that the Poor Rates ought to be in advance of the Board Rates. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr, Mather then went into the question of the Manorial 
Rights, and said that he had always been opposed to stall-keepers being 
prosecuted for having stalls on the crosses, as, if Sir H. de Trafford 
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had any claim to the land, why did he not come forward and take the 
matter in hand? (Hear, hear, and applause from some who were 
apparently bent upon ‘doing as Rome did,” in the matter of displaying 
their satisfaction.) Mr. Mather concluded by stigmatising the local 
papers as being unfair in their remarks upon Local Board affairs. 

Mr. J. Mort then delivered a seathing speech upon the unfortunate 
heads of the proprietor and editor of the Eccles Advertiser, and the 
person who does duty for a representative of the Eccles Journal, after 
which, Messrs. Farne, Sutcliffe, Platt, Pearson, &c., aired their fiery 
eloquence upon this most important point at issue, and said that if the 
local papers did not report public matters better in the future they 
would have a paper of their own. (Loud applause. This appearing 
to give all but the reporters of the respective papers in question great 
satisfaction.) The usual vote of thanks was accorded the chairman, 
and carried without a dissentient voice. 

Mr. Spary, claiming to be heard in extenuation of the allegation 
brought against him by Messrs. Mather, Mort, and Pearson, a portion 
of the audience hooted him down. “Turn him out.” ‘Tak’ another 
neet, mon,” and so forth; the whole, however, being ‘‘clinched”’ by 
some one turning down the gas, and thus leaving poor Mr. Spary with 
nothing but the light of his own eloquence to guide him off the stage ! 

(N.B.—I understand that it is the intention of Mr. Spary to make 
Mr. M. (S)mort (he evidently meant smart when he said this, but due 
allowance must be made for his perturbed state of mind) for the (too 
true) allegations he’(Mr. M.) recently brought against him.] We 
believe also that Mr. Spary, on his part, is determined not to spare(y) 
his antagonist | 











BAZAARS. 


O many bazaars for various purposes have been held lately in our 
churches that we have pleasure in presenting to all connected 
with them the following profound remarks, which purport to have 
been made by a distinguished poet whose style will, we think, be gene- 
rally recognised. Most of us have heretofore defended the employ- 
ments of bazaars chiefly on the ground of the success attending them 
compared with other means of obtaining money for benevolent or 
useful purposes. The poet will henceforth envelope them with higher 
qualities :— 

“The object of bazaars is fraternity. What is fraternity? It is the 
brotherhood of men opposing itself to the solidarity of cohesive events. 
What is an event? It is the mysterious manifestation of forces, now 
occult, now palpable, working often paradoxically towards an end 
which is called destiny. Can you prevent the irresistible action of 
those forces? Youcannot. They may be subject to that retardation 
which comes of social inertia, but their ultimate consolidation par- 
takes of the inevitable, as indeed the inevitable itself. The capital of 
the Roman Empire was not erected in that infinitesimal space of time 
which we call a day, infinitesimal yet still’ vast, since it is the stand- 
point from which mankind surveys the immeasurable past and the 
still more boundless future. Brother stretches out his hand to brother. 
The great heart of humanity pulsates in unison with the majestic 
swing of the pendulum of the great horologue of etetnity. The result 
is—a bazaar. It is superb, it is splendid, it is the realization of the 
grand dream of human progress; it is the central idea of that civiliza- 
tion which menaces the darkness. Dolls, sixpenny papers, jewels, toys, 
bonbons, antimacassars, Noah's arks—what are they? Something, 
nothing, everything. They are trifles, but they make a bazaar ; and a 
bazaar, I repeat, is the climacteric manifestation of human sympathy. 
of fraternity opposing with undaunted front the complicity of 
mysterious and sinister events. In this profound concatenation of 
circumstances a doll becomes a thought, an antimacassar a deed. 
The theught and the deed are not in themselves powerful, but working 
in harmony they may produce a guinea, which is irresistible. Let us, 
therefore, my brethren, be full of hope. Let us realize this grand idea 
of civilization. Let us march on towards that horizon above which 
rises the constellation of Divine humanity, radiant as the glory of 
celestial diamonds. Brethren have been hurt, and we bleed. To die 
is to be dead, but to live is to be alive. Let us therefore take nature 
for a surgeon. and we shall all speedily be healed in that great surgery 
of hers, which is—1 tremble as I write that august word—a bazaar.” 
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POLITICAL PARODIES—No. 4. 
Arr—Guy Fawkes. 


1 DOLEFUL history I sing, about a party sinister, 


Who right and justice trampled on for a pettifogging minister ; 
He scouted freedom, laughed at truth, and we shall ne’er forget him, 
Nor the Jizgo fools, who so forget their country as to let him, 
Bow wow wow ! 
Beware of Tory tactics as you see them practised now. 


From Lancashire went twenty-three, who wished the State was undone, 
And travelling by express trains, they found their way to London, 
With others, far too numerous, to perpetrate their guilt, sirs, 
Vor on such men this Parliament of blood and fraud is built, sirs, 
Bow wow wow! 
Beware of Tory tactics as you see them practised now. 
They sit and boast their vile misrule, defiant of the right, sirs, 
And air their incapacity in witching time of night, sirs ; 
They slaughter foes, deceive their friends, and laugh and seem 
contented, 
Ru there's much more mischief brewing still—that is, if not prevented. 
Bow wow wow! 
Beware of Tory tactics as you see them practised now. 
When caught red-handed, in the fact, and asked for explanation, 
They talk of inconvenience, und they use prevarication ; 
Our cash is wasted, honour stained ; our trade once strong and steady, 
They cannot injure that much more—because it’s gone already, 
Bow wow wow ! 
Beware of Tory tactics as you see them practised now. 
Then let us Jingo doom to death and Toryism remember 
Whilst yet the privilege remains of turning out a “ member ;” 
Then vote not for an “ effigy” of Tory legislation, 
But lend a hand to free the land from mock-administration, 
Bow wow wow! 


Beware of Tory tactics as you see them practised now. 





MR. LOWTHER ON IRELAND. 

HE very young man whom the Premier made Chief Secretary for 
€ Ireland, much to the surprise of everyone, and not a little to the 
disgust of many, has again been distinguishing himself by another 
speech on Ireland, principally devoted to proving one of his latest 
follies to be a piece of practical wisdom. Recently he described the 
Irish Land Act of 1870 as an act by which “a considerable portion of 
the property of one class of Her Majesty’s subjects was transferred, 
without any attempt at compensation, to another class.” He had said 
that elsewhere, and he thought it right not to lose a legitimate 
opportunity of repeating it. The effect of that confiscation and transfer 
of property of one class of Her Majesty's subjects to another, had been 
that it had whetted the appetites of those who had received an instal- 
ment, and they were now loudly calling for the rest. If the houour- 
able “ Jimmy ” Lowther haa been of this opinion since 1870, why has 
he not attempted to repeal that act which robbed “one class ” of Her 
Majesty’s subjects for the benefit of another? Besides, this robbery is 
charged against the Parliament. Is it a breach of privilege to style 
the Parliament robbers? He has said this falsehood once, and he 
hastens to repeat it—after the pattern of other traitors to truth who 
go on repeating their falsehoods until they believe their own false 
statements. In such a wholesale matter of land robbery, the Chief 
Secretary might have favoured his hearers with the names of a few 
estates handed over to “ another class” of Her Majesty's subjects—this 
latter class being described as “‘ Gentlemen who used paper surmounted 
with a death’s head and cross bones.” Mr. Lowther’s panacea for the 
cure of Irish ills is rest from agitation and social order to induce capital 
to be embarked in the country. That this description of language 
should now be used by an Irish Chief Secretary, only still more forcibly, 
proves that the Tory party never do realise the seriousness of national 
difficulty. To talk in that baby style when the people are starving for 
bread, and when the farmers are in a sullen state of seething insurrec- 
tion, Lowther’s panacea is on a par with feeding an elephant with 
comfits. Ireland needs rest—they have had plenty of rest of the jaw- 
bones. Whilst Lowther is spooning in Westmoreland, the Government, 
of which he ought to be the practical chief, is collecting subscriptions 
to aid the starving people, and the Parliament was that very night 
advancing the Irish Relief Billa stage. Verily, this Irish Secretary is 
a fair sample of Toryism. Does he catch birds by laying salt on their 
tails ?— 

‘Lowther talks of things past and to come, 
And all we learn is—that he is not dumb?” 
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MR. JOHN KNOWLES. 


4" would be unseemly on our part to allow such a notable man as 
@ Mr. John Knowles (late proprietor of the Theatre Royal) to pass 
from public life little noticed, were it not that we have small space at 
our command, and absolutely nothing to add to the stories so well told in 
the daily papers concerning him. It is scarcely true tocay of.any man 
now that his death has “eclipsed the gaiety of nations,” yet to some 
extent that thought has still a measure of truth in it, in relation to Mr. 
Knowles. ‘Take him for all inall,” he was a prince among his fellows, 
and “ we shall scarcely look upon his like again.” During the long 
period of his ownership of the Theatre Royal, the public had such a 
large production of the genuine drama, as to make one sigh for the 
return of that state of public taste in relation thereto as will banish 
the puerile and somewhat suggestive adaptations from the French, 
dignified by the name of “ plays.” It is not a little remarkable that 
Mr. Knowles's father was the owner of the last mail coaches which ran 
from Manchester to London, through the Peak of Derbyshire, and 
Leicester and Northampton, and many of our readers will remember 
the horn of the coachman, as the “ Peveril of the Peak" dashed along 
Piccadilly. At that time Mr. Knowles, senr., was a marble mason at the 
premises No. 1, Ducie-street, and resided himself at 49, Piccadilly. His 
son John was born at Manchester in 1811. At an early age he lost his 
father, and then entered with energy into the business which fell into 
his hands. In 1842 he took the old Theatre Royal in Fountain-street, 
which was subsequently burnt down, and then the present Theatre 
Royal was built and continued in his possession till 1875. The greatest 
performers the world has produced have been engaged from time to 
time by Mr. Knowles and his managers, whilst the stock companies were 
such as enabled Manchester playgoers to become the leaders of theatrical 
criticism throughout England. Mr. Knowles may be regarded as a 
central figure of a host of eminent men and women in the histrionic 
world, and the stoic may forgive a sigh at the demise of such a man. 





MORTIA! 


“\UR city during the past week has been invaded and held captive 

’ by astrange verbal phenomenon. On Monday one of our daily 
newspapers declared that “ the bold and illusive principle of democracy 
was rapidly disappearing before the mortia of philosophical loyalty.” 
This was immediately followed by an announcement from the other 
side, that “there was a mortia in the popular mind which was at 
length awakening to a consciousness of impending peril.” A reporter 
who is fond of a picturesque style, described a speaker at a public 
meeting as expressing himself with mortia. Mr. J. W. Maclure, in 
one of his familiar letters to Lord Beaconsfield, written in the middle 
of the week, concluded as follows :—“ Do not be alarmed, old boy, at 
what the Radicals say. Rely, at all events, on the mortia of Conserva- 
tive organisation in Lancashire.” That very night, Lord Beaconsfield, 
depending on Mr. Maclure’s high literary reputation, and taking for 
granted that the word mortia was a figurative allusion to some opera- 
tion in the cotton trade, declared in the House of Lords that “he did 
not fear an appeal to the constituencies ; he was sure that the mertia 
of Manchester would never be wanting to the stability of the Empire.” 
The Conservative peers cheered him loudly, and wore the undeniable 
air of men pretending that they understood something that puzzles 
them. Meantime, in Manchester great excitement prevailed. The 
members of the Dialect Society were in constant motion from library 
to library. At last, a deputation called at our office, when it appeared 
that in our last number, in an article “On Liberal Organization,” this 
sentence occurred :—“ Can they not see that there is a mortia of 
unnatural organization as well as one that is healthy and sound ?” 
We were able to inform the members of the deputation that this was 
a printer's error for ‘ there is a sort of unnatural organization.” Our 
explanation has probably come too late. The term has by this time 
got into numberless dictionaries and glossaries. We cannot but feel 
gratified that so many persons of all opinions have shown themselves 
so ready to take our word. 


ee — 


WE congratulate the Hzaminer and Times upon agrim joke. A leader 
on Wednesday, on the subject of the Mc.Lean trial, commences :— 
“Seldom has a more pain-ful story of profligacy and shame been 
investigated.” 
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CURRENT AMUSEMENTS. 
Theatre Royal.—Pantomime— Dick Whittington ané His Cat. 
Prince’s Theatre.—Pantomime—7he Forty Thieves. 
Queen's Theatre.—Pantomime— Old Mother Goose. 
The Gaiety.—Variety Entertainment. 
The Folly.—Variety Entertainment. 
Free Trade Hall.—Diorama—‘“ Route to India.” 
Whaite's, Bridge Street.—German Fair, 
Belle Vue.—Zoological Gardens. 


CAWS OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. RAIKEs is never tired of letting the public know that he is some- 
body, and that he can do something. There is one thing he does well 
—he Raikes £2,500 a-year out of the public purse. 





THAT in a Tory’s but a tame remark, which in a Liberal’s breach of 
privilege—vide the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the cases of Mr. 
Plimsoll and Major Jocelyn. 





Mr, Cuas, COLLETTE took his benefit on Friday last at the “ Royal.” 
In fact, you may Collette a benefit and a-half, it was so much above 
the average benefits here. 





Tux peer who never had an equal—Shaks-peer. 


A MAN named Robert Buckley has injured his jaws by attempting to 
bite off the head of a blacksmith’s hammer. He was only a hammer 
chewer at the business, 


Tue House of Lords, in bringing in their land-law reforms, remind us 
very much of a schoolboy, who has a large bun, being willing to allow 
a stronger boy to bite off a piece, in order to preserve the remainder 
for himeelf. 





THERE was an unusual number of puppies at Margate last week, and 
many an individual was there who considered himself “such a dog.” 
We refer to the Dog Show. 





Tuere is another £2,000 a-year sinecure gone the way the good things 
go—this time to a son-in-law of Lord Cranbrook, who has been made 
a Master in Lunacy. Government marries its daughters, and the 
public find their dowries. 


We only wish Mrs. Fraser had been in the Free Trade Hall on Monday 
night. Didn't the Bishop enjoy it. He said he would take care to 
tell her of the manner in which that great audience gave three cheers 
for her, and we hope he did so. 





Tue Archbishop of York's poetry :— 
“ My drink is great because my tune is small— 
Then were it greatest if there were no tune at all.” 
Is there not the true ring of both poetry and grammar ia the couplet ? 





| 





NATURAL History.—A horse is an extraordinary animal in the 
mane, He has a very large number of heirs-in-tail; he never puts » 
bit into his own mouth, and always wears his (s)ocks over his shoda, 
Two horses have been known to have only one leg between them—a 
postilion’s. 





A BACHELOR friend of ours says that every man who rejoices in the 
ownership of a wife and baby, can go nightly to a consort and bal at 
his own home. 





WuartT had poor dear Louise done that the Marquis should, on her 
return to Canada, take her and sleigh her? At all events, the slaying 
was near coming off. 

A copPER kettle ought to sing well, when it has a Verdi-Grisi- 
Handel, 





WE lent five shillings to a friend last Christmas, and have ever since 
been a martyr to tick-dollar-rue ! 





THE Times Calcutta correspondent says that “public opinion is 
decidedly opposed to handing over J/erat to Persia, on the ground 
that Persia cannot be trusted.” We think that if her Majesty would 
only hand over her ‘at to some one who can be trusted, in order to 
raise the Irish Famine Fund to something worthy of us, it would be 
of great benefit. 





THE next general election, on account of the league between the 
Government and the bungs, will be known in future ages as the “ gin- 
eral election.” 





THE two thousand dyers of Bradford, who marched to the works of 
Mr. Ingham with the intention of breaking into the premises; and 
thereby got themselves into a row with the police, were not dyers of 
an ordinary stamp—they were row-dyers. 





Mr. W. H. HouLDswortTH, our would-be M.P., was not truckling to 
the Irish vote on Monday night in the Free Trade Hall; but he was 
buttering the liquor trade beautifully. 





THE ship “Lammermoor,” on passing Pitcairn Island on the 20th 
November, was visited by a boat, in which were twelve natives, who 
were anxious to learn the latest particulars from the Zulu War, and 
whether Cetewayo had been captured. If the Pitcairnians have the 
news from our seats of war doled out to them as the inhabitants of this 
island had it, they will be lucky if they get the news they want for 
some years yet to come. 





A GIRL named Latour has been dangerously hurt by falling over the 
railing of the gallery of a chapel in Bethnal Green. What agrim 
satisfaction it would have been to many people we know if the accident 
had happened ina theatre. The moral, however, is all the same—If 
you go to a chapel or a theatre, don’t lean over the railing of the gallery 
during the performance. 

THE murder of Mr. C. C. Ogle was quictly shelved and is now almost 
forgotten, except by the unfortunate man’s relatives, but the outrage 
upon our representative, Col, Synge, is not likely to be passed over as 
quietly. Up, ye Jingoes! the rights of a British subject have been 
invaded—haul all the weight of an outraged nation upon the despoiler. 
We could stand Mr. Ogle, he was only murdered by the angelic Turks, 
whom we specially protect ; but the sacred person of Col. Synge has 
been made into merchandise by the berbesens and uncivilised Greeks— 
bloody-minded cut-throats ! 





WE have before us the two first numbers of a new monthly, entitled 
“Qld South-East Lancashire,” which is established as a medium of 
local research and inquiry. We can assure our readers that if the 
sustained interest of this magazine is only equal to the numbers before 
us, it ought to become the most popular journal of the day in the dis- 
trict which it ostensibly represents, and we beg to thank its editor 
and promoter for the interesting articles we have already read therein. 
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UNLIMITED HANGING. 


F we correctly apprehend the end for which capital punishment 
3g was instituted, and the grounds on which it is maintained, we 
shall soon see that there is nothing unreasonable or inexpedient in the 
eccasional occurrence of what is called, in ignorance, a miscarriage of 
justice, whereby the wrong person gets hanged. We must not be 
creatures of mere ideas, and insist on logical accuracy in the details of 
baseness, like our neighbours the French. It is, in the true sense, un- 
philosophical to indulge in the wild mysteries of the Celt because the 
judge endorses the mistake of the jury, and the hangman carries the 
matter to its legitimate conclusion. A little consideration will suffice 
to show that the wrong person never does in reality get hanged, and 
that any mistake of the kind supposed is conjectural and not real. The 
intention of the death punishment is to prevent men from committing 
murder by inspiring them with terror of the consequences. There are 
many reckless, unruly, semi-savage persons in the community who 
can be made to feel respect for the laws only through fear. Now it is 
perfectly plain to anyone of the most moderate understanding that 
there is no necessity to hang the actual murderer in order to excite 
fear. The unlimited power of the law'can be exhibited in a far 
greater degree by letting it appear that it can go to the length of 
hanging an innocent man, if it seems good to do so, in the eyes of 
those charged with its administration. The number of those who are 
likely to commit murder is comparatively very small. When a person 
known to be guilty is put to death by law, the warning acts only on 
those, and on the remainder of the community it has no influence 
whatever of a deterrent kind. Now here is an enormous waste of 
salutary repressive force. Why should the machinery of law be 
strained to its highest effort just to produce an effect in a few 
individuals scattered through thirty or forty millions, when if an 
innocent man was hanged, all murderously disposed persons would be 
just as deeply impressed, and at the same time a wholesome pre- 
monitory lesson would be given to the innocent part of the nation? 
When an execution takes place without there being any doubt of the 
guilt of the sufferer, numbers of persons think of it without its 
producing any other effect on them than filling them with a spirit of 
action, or independent security, at the thought that such a fate can 
never befall them. But is this a condition of mind calculated to make 
them reverence the law and the officers of the law? Will anyone 
assert that persons who deliberately look at the policeman and reflect 
that he can never by any possibility help to conduct them to the 
gallows, are likely to regard that functionary with the same amount of 
awe that they would experience if they knew that he might some day 
cause them to be tried for murder? Noone can venture to make such 
an assertion. The likelihood, in fact, in such circumstances is that they 
will regard him with unooncern, which may grow to disrespect and 
defiance. How can order be, then, secured? A disposition of lawless- 


ness may in this way be encouraged, which will at last produce the 


very result capital punishment was intended to prevent, but which it 
fails to prevent because it was too strictly limited to save guilt. 

By hanging the actual murderer only there is rarely produced that 
complete subjugation of man’s naturally rebellious temper which 
should always be found in a well ordered state. The actual murderer 
is at war with society, and when he dies on the scaffold he dies on 
what to him is the field of battle. He is prepared for his fate and 
meets it with a bravado that must be demoralizing to the outside 
publio, and hurtfn! tothe fcelings of the officers who preside over, or are 
engaged in, the final ceremony. Few things can be more irritating to 
a rightly balanced mind than to see the law, at that moment when it 
displays its most awful majesty, and exercises its supreme power, treated 
with contemptuous superiority by a hardened culprit. The case is in 
no whit better when the prcspect of death, and the ministrations of the 
chaplain soften the spirit of the offender and bring him to confess his 
guilt. How can it have a deterrent effect on the crowd to behold Bill 
Sykes, who, if he had died on his bed, would have taken his departure 
in a state of drunkenness, and without any spiritual preparations, 
manufactured into a saint ora martyr? This is more like an evasion 
of punishment than an infliction of it. And then the very fact that a 
criminal is guilty tends to bring abouta penitent state of mind. He very 
probably never before had any idea of a Providence or a hereafter. He 
had got it into his head that wrong was very often done with impunity, 
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and that those whose duty it is to trace it to its origin are wanting in 
correctness or in skill. When he finds himself hunted down by what 
appears to his poor blundering comprehension a train of supernatural 
discoveries, he begins to think that there is a justice beyond the 
justice of man. His conviction looks to him like a proof of the truth 
of religion, and leads to his conversion. Nothing of this kind can 
occur where an innocent man is concerned. It is just possible that he 
may be a man of education and of a philosophical turn of mind, who 
can look on the accidents of life from a lofty ground, and meet his 
doom with dignity. But this is so improbable a supposition that it 
has no weight whatever among the practical considerations that alone 
are advisable in such an enquiry as that in which we are now en- 
gaged. The subjects of the gallows are taken, we may say, universally, 
from the class of the untrained and semi-intelligent. When an 
innocent person of this description is lying under sentence of death 
and awaiting execution, he has neither animal courage to enable him 
to stand up boldly, nor any religious hope on which to lean. In the 
modern plan of private execution he is not stirred even by the linger- 
ing pride of appearing self-possessed and resigned. There must have 
been a certain amount of moral support formerly in standing. on the 
drop before a multitude. Men are unconsciously roused even in the 
hour of death by the assumed sympathy or even antagonism of their 
fellowmen, An innocent man on the scaffold before a crowd could 
protest his innocence, and have a moment's relief in making the 
necessary effort. Under the present regime there is no stimulus of 
this kind possible. The culprit ceases to be a social being from the 
moment of his sentence. It would be infinitely better for him to be 
put into his coffin or his quicklime before he left the dock. His 
innocence is no consolation to him, it aggravates his despair. How 
can he rely on a God who has suffered him to be in this state, and 
refuses to deliver him? How can he believe that there isa God? He 
cannot realise his condition, There is a stupor on his senses. It 
would be a relief to him if the men who surrounded him showed some 
reluctance, or betrayed some manifestation of enforced and unrelished 
duty. It may be they do. If so, it keeps alive a tottering hope that 
God has not forsaken him. But when the hangman, not a callous 
hireling, but a skilled amateur, comes and measures with his eye his 
weight and figure, in order to calculate what length of rope will be 
required to drag his head from his body as nearly as possible, without 
actually doing it, he is torn by an agony of terror. His very soul 
swoons within him. This is the condition on which the majesty of law 
looks down with triumph. This is the abject fear that infects and 
cows the multitude. Innocent men are most likely to be reduced to 
this condition. Therefore, innocent men should be hanged. 

It will much assist the impression on the public if any protestation 
of innocence the man may have made, is suppressed. At the same 
time it will be well to intimate that a confession of some kind has 
been made, but that it was considered inexpedient to make it public, 
In this way it will be made evident that innocence is not even of the 
slightest posthumous value. The fact that a confession or declaration 
of some kind was made raises the belief that a man declared his 
innocence. If he admitted his guilt it would be made known, unless 
the authorities mean, as a matter of policy, to teach that the question 
of guilt or innocence is one to which they attach no importance. Since 
he declared his innocence then, with his last breath, and that declara- 
tion is withheld, every innocent man in the community may see and feel 
that he too may be convicted and hanged, without even the comfort of 
avowing openly his innocence before he suffers, or the satisfaction of 
knowing that it will be made public after his death. If respect for 
the law and the officers of the law. is not secured in this way, it is 
hard to say how it can be secured. 

The view we have endeavoured to advance will gain strength from 
the consideration that if it were not allowable to hang innocent 
people there might be no hanging at all. If persons were to be hanged 
only when murder was committed, how would it be if no murder was 
committed? We have a law for hanging people; must it remain 
inoperative because, forsooth, one particular class do not think fit to 
prepare themselves for it? Of course a law must have the privilege 
of qualifying subjects to come under its operations if they are not 
qualify themselves. If there were no execution for any length of time, 
the representatives of law would sink in public esteem, and cease to 
inspire the necessary terror. 
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Then there may be a difficulty in finding the guilty person. A murder, 
we will suppose, has taken place. Somebody must, in consistency, be 
hanged. The police are unable to discover the murderer. Is it not 
obvious that they should be allowed the alternative of hanging an 
inpocent man if they cannot catch the guilty one? Murder must be 
put down! There is no way to put itdown but by hanging some one, 
If murder can be put down only by hanging, and the murderer cannot 
be discovered, then murder must be put down by hanging someone 
who is not a murderer. We have already shown that the greatest 
offect is produced by hanging an innocent man. 

There is another theory about capital punishment which may seem 
an objection to the arguments we have advanced, The infliction of 
death by murder is by some said to be natural retribution. A life has 
been taken, and justice demands a life in return, This may be true, 
but still it reste with the State to decide whose life shall be given. 
Nothing is more common than sabstitution in such cases. Indeed, 
from the course taken by States in the matter of rewards, we might 
conclude that the punishment should be always reserved for the 
innocent. The greatest murderers and cut-throats known in history 
have been made the heroes and favourites of mankind, They have 
been ennobled, enriched, and te dewmed. If the greater the murder 
the greater the reward; the legitimate conclusion is that the greater 
the innocence the greater should be the punishment. On all grounds 
of expediency and analogy we conclude that innocence should not be 
objected, by any loyally disposed person, as a barrier to the power of 
life and death which the State, or the policeman, has over the inhabi- 
tants of a country. 


MR. JACOB BRIGHT IN ST. MICHAEL'S WARD. 


\ UR excellent member last Saturday made another of those capital 
¢ speeches that have long ago lifted his public appearances into 
matters of importance. He spoke in the Congregational School, 
Harphurhey, and remarked that he was in a neighbourhood containing 
about 60,000 working people, all paying taxes less or more. He then pro- 
ceeded to deal with the assertion that working men pay little of 
taxation. “ Well,” he remarked, “somebody pays the money, and I 
undertake to say that it is all paid by the workers.” This simple self- 
evident truth is the key of the whole financial question, and it is 
astonishing that our opponents will not admit this position. The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. Schwann, who humourously described 
the policy in Afghanistan in the words of Macbeth—“ I have thee, and 
yet I have thee not.” Speaking of Cyprus he said, “ the Government 
had filched it from the Turks, and we now found it fertile in fevers 
and rich in rocks.” Mr, Alderman Heywood and Mr. Ben Brierley each 
spoke in their own peculiar way, and were most highly appreciated ; 
“ Owd Ab” had his “ shoon” on, but “‘ he wor able t’ pur yet.” 





Two of the vacant seats are, we understand, to be given to the 
minority clause list, viz., one each to Sheffield and Bristol. Why 
Bristol? There are five boroughs which more than double the popula- 
tion of Bristol, and which return exactly the same representative 
power to Parliament, viz., Finsbury, Hackney, Lambeth, Marylebone, 
and the Tower Hamlets. Why should Bristol, then, take the prefer- 
ence of these? or why should Bristol, with its 182,500 inhabitants, 
return three members, whilst Wednesbury, with nearly 117,000, only 
> Tiow many great constituencies are also waiting for 
enfranchisement? What of Accrington and Church, or Middleton 
and Heywood? Of course, the reason of the selection of Sheffield and 
Bristol is evident ; each of those towns contains a large Conservative 
minority, and the result of the minority clause in these places is a 
certain Tory member. 


returns one | 


Scunk&: A local Railway Station. Fashionably-dressed Swell (to 
porter, busily engaged conveying luggage of a genial old “ party ” who 
has feed him well): “I say, po-ta’, how long will the next train be 
from -—?" Sorter (angrily disengaging himself from the friendly 
grasp of the eye-glassed swell): “One engine, four carriages.” 
Collapse af Swell. Laughter of bystanders at his discomfiture. 
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YESTERDAY. 
[SEQUEL TO “TO-MORROW.” ] 


ESTERDAY, when sunshine 
} Made the earth seem gay, 
Then I met my sweetheart— 
Happy yesterday ! 


Yesterday—when sunshine 
Heralded the spring, 

And in leafless branches 
Birds began to sing ! 


In our hearts was sunshine— 
On our lips a song— 

For the dreary winter 
Had remained too long ! 


In our hearts was spring-time— 
Laughter light and gay— 
When I met my sweetheart 
In the sunshine yesterday. 


Whalley Range. K. TAYLOR. 


PORTRAITS—GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Born 1328. DIED 1400. 





HARAOR’S task-master had hardly greater power over the servile 

»? labourers of the Nile, than King Edward’s poet-laureate had the 
right to exercise, under the terms of his commission, over the crafts- 
men of the Thames. 

Chaucer had an equal power to seek for his building materials, and 
to take them when and where he found them, whether the owners 
liked or not. Timber and stone, mortar and lead, paint and glass, he 
was to take at his own price, going into shop and store as he saw fit ; 
and sending any saucy fellow who said him nay to learn submission to 
a master of the King’s works in the common jail. In like manner, he 
was authorized to seize the means of carriage—horses, waggons, carts, 
and men to drive them—all at his own price and time. 

Under such a system work was quickly done. The chapel of St, 
George was soon restored. Chaucer held his Windsor office for a year 
and some months ; but, at the fall of Wykeham, his connexion with 
the chapel ceased—so far as such a man could ever be separated from 
a work once done by him. Where Chaucer lived, he will remain. 
When Wykeham fell, he quitted Winchester Tower ; but, while the 
castle stands, the name and personality of Geoffrey Chaucer will haunt 
the rooms and passages of that tower. That personality was vast and 
high. Chaucer was in truth, a man—all eye and ear, all nerve and 
thew, all brain and soul. Force broke from him on every side. While 
he was serving with the King in France, he rode beyond the limits, 
and was captured by the enemy. But his unbounded energies turned 
mishaps to benefits. While lying in restraint, he learnt the habits of 
his captors, and acquired a perfect mastery of French. When Edward 
sent him on a mission to Florence, he crossed the Appenines on his 
own account, passing through hostile armies, in the hope of seeing 
Petrarch in the neighbourhood of Padua. Apart from his dramatic 
powers, one feels that Chaucer was a vital force; a man of talents 
and resources lying far beyond the scope of ordinary rules, 

His points were contrasts. In his person he was small of size and 
mild of aspect; yet his will was high, his spirit daring; and the 
gentle bard, “a poppet fair of face,” as he describes himeelf, fit only 
for a girl “to twine her arms about,” was the most manly of all 
singers, and his song the essence of all lusty life. ’ 

The contrasts which beset him in his life have haunted him since 
he died. Opinions in direct and open warfare have been held by 
eminent critics as to Chaucer's use of his magnificent gifts. Gower 
extolled his lines as musical ; Dryden denounced them as harsh and 
rugged. Spencer referred to his writings as a well of English unde- 
filed, while Verstegan contended that these writings have debased the 
English speech. 

Such is the fate of our immortals, We dispute about them ; they 
remain the same. We pass away, and they are fixed like stars.— From 
“ Royal Windsor,” by Wm. Hepworth Dizon, 
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MUSIC. 

HERE is another individual who haunts the civilized thorough- 
fare, and aims at the dignity of the musician. He is the singer 
of comic and topical songs, He has a voice from which every tittle of 
melody has departed, and which is as unendurable as the melody of 
cats during their nocturnal carousals. He turns up unexpectedly at 
every corner, and straightway begins to bawl vociferously in the face 
of an admiring crowd, who seem full of attentive appreciation, but 
who forget altogether to favour the minstrel with any pecuniary 
encouragement—at which he naturally fumes—and, after a fruitless 
appeal to the charity of his congregated admirers (!), relieves the full- 
ness of his heart by a few expressions—of a nature too serious for 
reproduction. Heisfoundinthecity. Hia voice mixes unmelodiously 
with the roar of the traffic, but he bawls lustily in the face of every 
opposition. Heisa man of pluck. He is determined to make him- 
self heard, and he generally does so. Not content with the apprecia- 
tion of the city—which is, however, continually interrupted by the 
interference of the police, before whom the minstrel retires with a 
beautiful humility—he takes periodical flights into the country, and 
we suddenly find the quiet of our country villa interfered with by the 
vigorous and lingering voice of a musical enthusiast. We appeal to 
him to go away. We look daggers at him through the window. But 
what does he care? He is used to it. He has been taught to struggle 
against the waves of adversity, and menaces are regarded with serene 
indifference. He is a stubborn, a resolute man. His voice is his own. 
The country is a free one ; wherefore he considers his indifference and 
perseverance justifiable. If thou wouldst have him take an affec- 
tionate leave of thee, O, thou suffering listener, have recourse to thy 
exchequer. This is his'vulnerable point. A penny or a threepenny- 
piece is more effectual than a hundred threats and a hundred eloquent 
appeals. Upon the receipt of a contribution he will favour thee with 
an affectionate benediction, and show thee how well he can appreciate 
ity by passing away. 
a ialiak iain < ~ ¥ Whilst speaking of this latter indivi- 
~~ dual, it may be as well to observe that 
Y he is plentifully represented in those 
haunts of the people known by the ques- 
ae tionable title of “ Music Halls.” He has 
a splendid opportunity here of evincing 
his unmistakeable talent in the art of 
making a noise—“ Only this and nothing 
more,” *‘ They've all got a mate but me,” 
and the like; and I am sorry to say he 
meets with an appreciation never really 
merited. It is a pity that the general 
public are not better able to discriminate 
between a song and a series of howls. 
In consequence of their unhappy in- 
capacity in this regard, the people have 
many a self-satisfied individual foisted 
upon them, who traverses the country, 
happy in the idea that he is able to sing, 
but who is in reality one of the most 
veritable quacks it is possible to find. 
Singers of this character are not particu- 
larly choice in the selection of their 
1 all got. poe ooo They generally contrive to 
Qmoate tuf ee Weave into their feeble and inane com- 
ee positions something of an _ indelicate 
nature, inasmuch’as' a touch of the indelicate is well appreciated, 
and smooths away a hundred little deficiencies in the delivery. 
But! enough of tis. Let us hope that a time will arrive when 
the heart of every man and woman will be possessed by the true 
spirit of melody, and that these unseemly exhibitions of large-mouthed 

howling and shallow morality will be laid low for ever. 

And now let us pass to the consideration of music properly so 
called, 

Real music is beautiful, invigorating, soothing, and ennobling. 
Many a time have I experienced an elevating pleasure in listening to 
the heavy thunder of a mighty organ, mixing with the song of the 
congregation, and echoing along the aisles and corridors of a masaiye 
church. Many a time have I listened with a lingering ear to the 
delicious melody, and felt that-I should never be weary. Jt beats on 
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the heart like the great voice of another world. It dashes away for a 
time the troubles and trials of earth, and bears us as far into the 
seventh heaven as it is possible to ascend. 

Music has a wonderfully fascinating influence, It has been known 
before to-day to operate soothingly on animals naturally ferocious, 
bearing away with a gentle hand their instinctive desire for blood, 
and bathing them in a wriggling ecstacy it is not often their lot to 
enjoy. There can be little doubt as to the invigorating influence of 
music. The far-reaching melody of a brass band rufiles up the spirit, 
and lends an easy agility to the gait, and a peculiar buoyancy and con- 
fidence to the heart. Without the accompaniment of a band, the 
marches of our soldiers in the foreign lands to which they are occasion- 
ally called to pursue the business of the sword, would be very mono- 
tonous and wearying. The resonant bass, the shrill treble, the echo- 
ing drum, and their usual companions, blending into a harmonious 
whole, give more encouragement to the heart of the warrior than the 
words of a man are capable of. Verily, the enthusiasm of the hardy 
Highlander would dwindle away very considerably were it not for the 
presence of the thrilling pibroch, that fills him, as the poet says— 

‘“‘ With the fierce native daring which instils, 
The stirring memory of a thousand years,” 
that calls before his idolizing eyes the warriors of the past; stirs his 
spirit into a state of devoted enthusiasm, and sends him cheerfully 
into the thick of the battle in the face of every obstacle. 

The ancient Greeks, to whom the mind naturally turns when we 
wish to inquire into the antiquity of art, were great appreciators of 
music, and possessed an exaggerated idea of its power, which in our 
own day would be little short of ridiculous. The idea of Apollo razing 
the walls of Troy by the mere music of his harp, and inspiring the 
inanimate rocks with life, proves conclusively that the power of music 
was in no way underrated by the Ancients, and that its beautiful influ- 
ence was as well known and appreciated then as it is in our more 
enlightened present. 

The minstrels of old have passed away with the rush of time! The 
harpsfand the resonant voices of those glorious men, of whom we think 
so reverently now, are hushed and gone for ever! And how their 
songs of love, and war, and chivalry aroused the enthusiasm of the 
people ; how those “ unpremeditated lays,” of which the poet Scott so 
poetically tells, stirred the slumbering emotion, carrying the mind of 
the listener far from the limits of home, and into an imaginary land 
of glory, splendour, and success. How well does the poet Dryden, in 
his noble and undying lyric of “ Alexander's Feast,” tell of the moving 
influence of melody; how graphically he draws the picture of the 
monarch swayed at the will of the master musician; alternately 
stirred into vanity, rage, love, and tears. 

“This long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute.” 
Methinks there is an undercurrent of regret in the lines above, as 
though the poet grieved that the organ should ever have superseded 
the harp and the flute, and that the master-hand of Timotheus should 
ever have lost its cunning. 
“Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

That humblest reed could more prevail, 

Had more of strength ; diviner rage, 

Than all that charms this laggard age.” 
These are the words of Collins; but, in the face of this, I believe that 
we have in the glorious instrumental music of the present far more 
power, and far more sablimity, than the harps of the Ancients, or the 
minstrels of the days of chivalry, ever possessed. The peculiar 
exaggeration which was natural to the poets of the Ancients has done 
much to foster the idea of the people of to-day that the music of the 
past was far more beautiful than ‘ all that charms this laggard age.” 
We have many a master-hand that “sweeps the tuneful lyre” in our 
own day, but never have I known their melody eclipse the lingering 
and effective pealing of our mighty-voiced organs. 

Mbsic is one of the most enjoyable pleasures of the English fireside. 
We feel its influence more in the blustering winter, when the winds 
are roaring without, and the streets are arruyed in their seasonable 
robe of snow. Then, when the shadows of night have gathered around 
us, I love to hear the voices of the dear ones lifted up in melody, for 
it bears to my heart a feeling of complete satisfaction and of peace. 
May I always find it such a blessing, and may its ennobling and sooth- 
ing influence be felt by every heart in the world until the end of time. 


T. A, Jun. 





RYDE ISLE OF WIGH HOPGOOD & CO.’S N. & 8. Hair Cream, recommended by Eminent Physicians, for its “surprising and unfailing 
‘by + success,’ may be had of all Chemists & Perfumers, at 1/6, 2/-, 2/6; 3/6;5/-,&11/-. H. & OO.’s Sedative Cold Cream, 6d., 1/-,& 2/6. 
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TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


ZY HE columns of the daily press are continually proving the truth 
UF of the saying that “truth is stranger than fiction.” On Thurs- 
day last (19th inst.), Mr. Justice Stephen, with a special jury, tried an 
aristocratic breach of promise case. It presented unusual features, 
the action being brought against a lady, and she a widow, and the 
grounds of the action itself being of a flimsy and untenable character. 
The plaintiff, Augustus Frederick Fowke, brother of the present Sir 
Frederick Fowke, sued Mrs. Hornby, a lady of fortune, with an 
income of £4,000 or £5,000 a-year, for breach of promise, and she 
pleaded that there neyer was any engagement, but that, if there was, 
it had been mutually rescinded. The parties had known each other 
slightly as children, had subsequently met and established a friendly 
intimacy, the lady inviting the gentleman to her residence in the 
country, also to her house in town, besides making him presents of 
money from time to time, and articles of jewellery. The gentleman 
responded by presents of gold studs, which the lady wore suspended 
from her neck. It is only natural to expect that after a time Mr. 
Fowke should see his way to make an offer of his heart and his hand, 
but the lady asked for time, saying it was a serious matter, and being 
a widow, with a previous knowledge of married life, she was enabled 
to express herself very sensibly, by saying, “ There is nothing but real 
affection which can make married life happy, but it must be on both 
sides.” Ultimately, she declined the offer, which must have been dis- 
appointing to the suitor, for, be it remembered, Mrs. Hornby had taken 
a great interest in him during an illness from which he suffered, send- 
ing him delicacies, and suggesting what part of the sea coast would 
best tend to his recovery. Her refusal of his suit must, however, have 
reminded him of the lines— 
“Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 

But, when anguish wrings the brow, 

A minist’ring angel thou.” 
The prize had escaped him. The lady fair had no objection to the 
gentleman personally, who is described as tall, and rather stout, fifty- 
five years of age, with a Dundreary beard of auburn colour. He had, 
however, one fault, which proved fatal to his suit, and that was his 
impecuniosity ; in his own words, “ Pecuniarily he had not much to 
offer.” ‘If that is the case, then the engagement must be at an end,” 
was the widow's reply. 

Now, here was a lady with an income of £4,000 a-year at least, who 
evidently did not think “that what was enough for one was enough 
for two.” There are thousands of persons in this city who would be 
happy to commence married life on a capital of £4,000, the interest of 
which would bring in a clear £200 a-year; but then circumstances 
alter cases, and the lady in this case, though wealthy, had still an eye 
to the main chance, and was clearly of opinion that money should 
mate with money. 

The most curious part of this case has to follow. The judge asked 
if the lady had promised to marry the plaintiff. “ Yes,” was the reply, 
“but not in words.” “ How, then, did she promise to marry you?” 
asked the judge. “In looks,” replied the plaintiff. This was received 
with laughter, and the jury gave a verdict for the defendant without 
leaving the box 

This is probably the first time a promise of marriage has been said 


to have been made “in looks.” How any person, much less a gentle- 
man, could come into court with a case resting on such a flea for 
foundation is more than we can understand, At first sight, the whole 


affair looks a joke, but the plaintiff will possibly find it no joke as far 
as he is concerned, having lost the friendship of a generous friend and 
been compelled to sustain the expenses of his suit. 

It happens rather fortunately for a few eligible bachelors that the 
case was decided against the plaintiff, as, if he had proved a promise 
of marriage to have been made from looks alone, there is no knowing 
but the case might have been taken as a precedent, and some 
ambitious members of the fair sex, urged on by the upholders of 
women's rights, might have settled the matrimonial question by bring- 
ing the aforesaid eligible bachelors to book, capturing them at their 
leisure, and triumphantly bringing them to the altar. 

But such hesitating bachelors being happily in a minority, the 
captivating sex can afford to ignore them, and, in fact, despise them. 
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He is, indeed, a poor fellow whose heart has never warmed to some 
one of the fair sisterhood ; for 
“It is better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

It is only a few days ago since St. Valentine’s Day was kept right 
loyally, and dainty missives, through the medium of the common-place 
post, were despatched in thousands to beating and hopeful hearts 
rejoicing in the present, and looking forward to a near and happy 
future. How many of them are prepared to meet that future we 
know not, but can assure them, that though “love is lord of all,” 
there are such vulgar necessities to be considered as money, clothing, 
and provisions. People marry to be happy—of course, that is under- 
stood ; they cannot be happy without comfort, nor possess comfort 
unless they have adequate means in the shape of money. 

This consideration of money, as we have seen, exactly influenced 
Mrs. Hornby in the rejection of her lover’s suit; and it is not too 
much to say that, if this same money consideration was allowed by 
young lovers to have its due and proper weight, many hasty and ill- 
considered marriages would be delayed or prevented, to the advantage 
of all parties concerned. 

It is an old saying that “if people cannot save before marriage, 
they will not be likely to do so afterwards,” but with many young 
couples a provision for marriage does not extend much beyond the 
expenses of a wedding and a few days’ trip, their return being simply 
the addition of another member to the roof of the happy parents. 

The father of a family of ten children, having married his eldest 
daughter, was congratulated by a neighbour that now his household 
was reduced in number to nine. “Nay, friend—not so,” was the 
reply ; “ my daughter has brought her husband home, and I have now 
eleven children.” 

The proper way, and the one which has been found to answer the 
best, is for an engaged couple to wait until they have got a furnished 
house ready, and a cash balance in hand, when they will be prepared 
to face the world, and begin life after the example of the “ Village 
Blacksmith,” who 

“ Looked the whole world in the face, 
For he owed not any man.’ 
A. T. 








WHAT IS THE MATTER IN ARDWICK? 


EAR JACKDAW,--Passing through Higher Ardwick the other 
a day, I was attracted by an astonishing number of long placards, 
in blue type, announcing a Conservative gathering on Friday next, 

A list of names, formidable in number on paper, amongst whom 
J.P.’s (recently rewarded Tories, of course) were most prominent; two 
very important brewers (in fact, I should say they are the owners of 
nearly two-thirds of the gin-palaces in and around Manchester), and a 
few score of nobodies, but only one cleric. Now, this cleric, the Rev. 
Richard Butler, happens to be the rector of one of the most densely- 
populated parishes in Manchester, and, considering his extreme age, I 
think the Tories might have found some younger ministers of the 
Church to allow their names to figure with the brewers’. But, really, 
what is the matter in Ardwick? Have the clergy of that district at 
last discovered the inconsistency of supporting the Church of England 
Temperance Society, on the one hand, and, at the same time, lending 
their influence to the party which is pledged not to interfere with the 
trade, on the other? If the clergy have done so in Ardwick, I shall be 
glad to see other wards follow their example, as many members of the 
Church of England, who are Liberals in politics, often express their 
disgust at seeing such alliances between clergy and the trade as too 
often appear upon the walls of our city.—Yours truly, 

A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, BUT 
NOT A SUPPORTER OF “ THE TRADE,” 








| 
| 
| 


Hurran! We are getting back to the good old Tory times, when a 
card can be sent across the floor of the House of Commons as a request 
for a hostile meeting between ‘‘ gentlemen.” How the blood of one 
of our titled families must have tingled in the veins of the hon. 


member who quailed before the challenge of the veteran of 99! But 
The O'Gorman Mahon’s hand and eye may be too much, even at his 
advanced age, for the chivalrous member for Mid-Cheshire. 





Tic- DOLOREUX, TOOTHACHE, &0.—BUSHBY’S NEUROTONIG ‘veskncessnd' generat debility. 1/14 and 3/0 of Chemist. 
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LUXURY, HEALTH, CLEANLINESS, ECONOMY. 


“THE EXCELSIOR” 
PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


Ease, Comfort, Cleanliness, Uniform Elasticity, Adaptation to form of Body, Noiselessness, and 
Economy all attained to perfection. 














The attention of the Public is respectfully directed to this excellent Invention in its various forms and adaptations, and 
thorough examination and test of its qualities is earnestly invited. 





MATTRESS, on polished and pitch-pine frame. Made any size, to 
fit wood, brass, or iron bedsteads, 






INVALID OR OCCASLONAL BED, 








Removable Head-Board and Folding made 


any required size. M e DALS AND AWAR DS. 


—_—_—_———___- 


SILVER MEDAL awarded at International Horse Show, 1874 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT at Manchester and Salford 
(Highest Award)} Exhibition of Sanitary Appliances, 
August 6th to 18th, 1877. 


THE PRIZE MEDAL at Leamington Exhibition of the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
October 8rd‘to 18th, 1877. 
HOSPITAL OR SCHOOL BED, 
With “ Excelsior” Mattresses applied totheIron THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT at the Stafford Exhibtion 


Frame. : cae . . 
| Mice Oft, efi Tey 20s. $1: — Award for of hess Sanitary Institute of Great 
St Made in other Sizes and Patterns. Spring Mattresses.) Britain, October 2nd to 19th, 1878, 


This Mattress forms a wonderful elastic, comfortable, and healthy bed, adapting itself exactly to the recumbent form, perfectly 








noiseless, simple and neat in design, strong and durable in construction, and though never out of order, can, if damaged, be easily | 
ged, aus 


repaired ; the springs running lengthwise ensure complete isolation where two or more occupy « bed, the principle of construction 
preventing depression in the centre. ; 

Only a thin Hair Mattress is required with the ‘“‘ EXCELSIOR ;”’ the old-fashioned thick flock and straw palliasses and 
feahter beds being dispensed with, the cost of bedding is much reduced, the labour of bed-making is materially lightened, and 
cleanliness and purity are insured. , 








May be obtained from the Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers. and Furnishing lronmongers. 





ILLUSTRATED, DESCRIPTIVE, PRICED CIRCULARS, WITH OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, AND TESTIMONIALS FROM 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE, 19, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
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WEST OF ENGLAND SOAP COMPANY, 


47, oOLDEBA™ ROAD, MANCETIES TEE. 


WILLIAM BROWN, AGEN'T. 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


SIZING SOAPS AND FANCY SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


WILLIAM BROWN, 


47, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER, 
SOLE MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


BROWN’S PATENT BOILER COMPOUND, STANNATE OF SODA. 


FOR PREVENTING THE INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS.—(REGISTERED.) 
No Connection with any other firm.—AGENTS WANTED. 




















PRICE 1060s. Gd. 


“Tle that hath ears to hear, let him 





hear.”—Sc. Matthew, c. xi, v. 15. 


DENTON'’S CELEBRATED REMEDIES FOR DEAFNESS, 


NOISES IN THE HEAD, GIDDINESS, AND DISCHARGE FROM THE EARS. 


Mr. Denton begs to call particular attention to the following Extracts from Letters and Testimonials from some of the persons who 
have been cured :— 


*70, Ashton New Road, November 2nd, 1871. | “Seedley Grove, Pendleton, July 9th, 1878. 
Dear Sir,—My conscience will not allow me to postpone any longer tenderingto you | “My dear Sir,— Having been troubled with Deafness for some years, I mentioned 
my moet «incere thanks for the wonderful cure you have worked upon me Your in- the fact toa friend, and up mn his recommendation, I was induced to try your skill, 
alnali “eeparation has done wonders, In order that this well-merited commenda- and to my great astonishment and delight, at the first visit you gave substantial proof 
m may be seen to be something more than mere flattery, I will just mention one or | of your ability. Unsolicited, I am happy to acquaint you that I ean hear with acute- 
two instances illustrative of the improvement of the condition of my sense of hearing. ness, and as well as ever [ could in my life. he successful result of your thoroughly 
Thanks to you, tl ense is now delicate . I wouldremind you that I | practical ability on myself prompts me to recommend you to all who are suffering from 
have suffered from deafness all my life. By oce eupatic mTam a pupil teacher. The | Deafness, and [ shall only be too glad to give you the opportunity of referring any of 
noise vcensi d by ordinary school duties has been so great of late that I sent a boy your patients for my personal opinion.—Yours ever a 
the other al for a piece of Leal to put in my ears, in order to diminish it, Last “Mr. James Denton.’ OHN HOPWOOD. 
Sunday | attended church, as usual, and although the minister was an Irishman, and, | One old gentleman in particular, who was 84 years r ave and had been 
of course, a litle imperfect iy pronunciation, I heard every word in the whole of his | deaf 43 years, was perfectly cured in seven weeks, and he was so overcome 
Iam not able xpre y gratitude to you, but I will say that I hope with jov and gratitude that he begzed of Mr. Denton to be allowed to put the 
iW ng be «pared to go on in your Christi on work of healing and relieving, by cure in the loeal papers, 
ir intelligence and experience, the sufferings from this distressiug. affliction of Another gentleman, writing to a friend respecting Mr. Denton’s Remedies, says— 
ir fellow-men * Yours gratefully, “ A very good and certain method for Deafness has been discovered by Mr. Denton, of 
“Vo Mr. Denton.” an . HUR WARREN.’ 173, Regent Road, Salford (who has been about 20 years with a surgeon), and I feel 
“Mr. trenton ‘Shaw near Old January 25th, 1878, desirous that all sufferers may benefit from his most providential discovery. It is 
Dear Sir,—After being seriously afflicted with Deafness for four or five years, I was beyond all doubt the most remarkable remedy I ever knew and heard of before. Mr. 
ed through a friend to apply to you, and after the period of rwenTy Days my D guarantees it does not contain a single atom of any ingredient calculated to injure 
we vas perfect extored, and I can hear as we . as ever I could in my life, for the most delicate ear; and I believe it is far from painful or disagreeable, and can 
w h lam thankful to you, and shall at any time be most happy t end any always be used with perfect ease. Iam very happy tosay that it has cured my mother, 
perso so afflicted to your care Yours re spectfull y JOHN. MOSS. who, is now 63 years of age.”’ 


The above-mentioned Remedies will be sent per rail, securely packed, on receipt of Post-office Order for 10s. 6d., made payable at Regent Road, Salford, to 
ME. J. DENTON, 
(Nearly Twenty Years with a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons) 178, REGENT ROAD, SALFORD. 





BwPHRIiCiE SILKE BNCE. 


AB-O'TH’-YATES CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1879. 


EDITED BY BEN BRIERLEY. 


rr ONTENTS. 





Potted Zulu. By Ab-o’th’-Yate. | Richard Whittington to Wit. By Robt. Pollitt. | “The Two Lads.” By William Darbyshire. 
After M: uny Years (illustrated). By Jas. Barnes The Old Bridge (illustrated). The Rose Garden, By J. M. Haweroft. 
Bandelli’s Story. By James Bowker. “ Th’ Tay Traveller.” By Cuthbert Oxendale. | The Old House at Home (illustrated). By 
Mr Graham's Revenge, By Thurston Chary | Coming Rest. By Robert Pollitt. Dudley Armytage. 
l'yret A Terrible Turk. By James Bowker. A Dreadful Tragedy. By W. R. C. 

Ribbleton Brig Fairies (illustrated). By B. B, | Our Little Church (illustrated). By Dalton | Sweet Overtime. By R. R. Bealey. . 
Hard Up. By * Little Bob.” Mowbray. Pussy (illustrated). "By Robert Pollitt, 

Christians Awake.” By Frank Fearneley. Tommy. By ‘Albert Pollitt. The Love of the Dove. 





Manchester: ABEL Heywoop AND Son, 56 and 58. Oldham Street; and 12, Booksellers’ Row, Strand, London, 
And all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
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| SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. : 


'GOODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHO 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. | GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. | 
—— The cheapest because the best, and | <r This cheap and excellent Sauce makes 
% indisy ble toevery household, and an | @S9Rsah\ the plainest viands palatable, aud the 
@ inestimable boon to housewives. Makes ‘eR ee? d-intiest dishes more delicious. To | & 
delicious Puddings without oes Pastry | 4 Tra hs | he Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incom- | 
without butter,and beautiful light bread | SON fy parable. 
; Sold by iooeem, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., | eg Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., 
in 1d. Packets; 6d,, 1s. 2d., & 5s. Tins, | in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s, each. 
PREPARED BY 


Is. 1}d., 28., and 2s. 3d. each Bottle. 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. | GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. | GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS, 
GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


For making delicious Custards without eggs, in less time and at half the price. Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are iv plicity followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally, as a 
useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard, Give itatrial. Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c, 


THE “EXCELSIOR” 








LD SPECIALITIES. | 
_ GOODALL'S QUININE WINE. 


The best and cheapest, and most agree- 
able Tonic yet introduced. The best 
~ remedy known for ludigestion, Loss of 

Appetite, General Debility, &c., &o. 
Restores delicate invalids to strength 
and vigour. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 























WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS, 


PATENT SPRING MATTRESS 


HAS GAINED 
TWO PRIZE MEDLAS AND TWO CETIFICATES OF MERIT. 


The patented and peculiar arrangement of the “ EXcELSIOR” ensures complete isolation where two or more occupy a bed, the principle of 
construction effectually preventing depression in the centre. 








| 

| 

To be obtained from Cabinet-makers, Upholsterers, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FROM CHORLTON & DUGDALE, | 
19, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


Office—1I7, Balloon Street, 





Corporation Street. 
Works—New Mount Street, Manchester ; and 40, Highbridge, Newcastle. 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, BOOKBINDERS, MACHINE RULERS, ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, &c. 
The above firm have special facilities for the execution of all orders in Bookwork, Pamphlets, Catalogues, and all 
kinds of Commercial Printing. 


HAWORTH BARNES, Manager. 








Will be published immediately. Price Sixpence. 





With twelve humourous 
drawings by A. Rusden. 


BITS OF BEACONSFIELD. 


A NEW SERIES OF “DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF 
LITERATURE.” 
UNIFORM IN SIZE AND A CONTRAST WITH 


“NEW GLEANINGS FROM GLADSTONE.” 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, 56 & 58, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER; 12, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON. 
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, Counteracts the ames for Alchoholic Drinks, avd is invaluable where a 
ORTON’S SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY .—siscis ts rgiteeS scons. Steers. Sewsdony'S seowN, ui 
a Market Street, oe and most Chemists. 
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, BY SPECIALWARRANT THE PRINCE OF WALES. | | LITTLE'S OYSTER ROOMS, a 
11, VICTORIA ARCADE, DUCIE STREET, || * bs 
(Under the Railway Arch.) ok 
oe Mey WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. i 5 
wt The Best Oysters in Manchester. 3 
a —— 2 
; BEST BLUE POINTS (with Bread and Butter), 1s. 8 
| per dozen. “ 
|. AMERICAN EAST RIVERS AND SADDLE ROCKS is 
by equally cheap. ¢ 
\ f LONDON NATIVES AND DUTCH NATIVES. 3 
: Balls, Parties, and Families supplied or arranged with 8 
on reasonable terms. Man sent to open when required. 
{ NOTE THE ADDRESS. a 
} “~-—— _ 7. . n4 st rtd 
[ “3 Quatity ———- BREADNER’S 2 
NIFORM : 2 
| AND Dovate Surerrine| |ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 3 
| ,, UNSURPASSED | , INSQUARE TINS. CURE INDIGESTION, PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
: mememmeis CLEANSE THE LIVER, CURE BILIOUSNESS, ‘4 
AND ARE THE i 
- 
Me BEST AND SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. ; 
! neens eR I FR TEE ES 2 133d. a Box. From all Chemists. ; 
| | THs NUBIAN q) mutans 3 IN, the “ — #3 
: | . LIQUID WATERPROOF é 2 only practions piere wate ‘anatase . BREADNER’S COUGH MIXTURE. |] « “a 
| lof Billiard Tables, which is thew the lareest and moat} he wonderful Cure for Brouchitis, for Hoarseness, S ie 
| B L A C K | N G [caper te then Haiiiinn Ait metatendes tient Am Asthma, Hooping Cough, &c. P a] - 
Produces, Without Brushin inspection, Sole Maker of the Improved Fast Cushion.| 134d, and 2s. 9d. a Bottle. From all Chemists. 1 & , 
| speatiellahensince. : aes — never Becouse pe BILLIARD Wholesale from : sa 
ORKS, 42, Lowe in trect, ter. Q b 
A PERMANENT POL SH, $ Ben mets orth» oe vent Breadner, Waterloo Road: and Woolley, } rd , 
rh wan, ee LIST ON APPLICATION. Market Street, Manchester. ] Bie 
| Mo et vwrurn|GUNS, AMMUNITION, &¢,|SECOND EDITION —PRICE THREEPENCE, ‘+ < 
SOLD BY ALL RETAILERS EVERYWHERE. Cc. 4 
7 WHOLESALE ONLY AT ) A 
: 1, WORSHIP STREET, LONDON, E.C. CHEAPEST HOUSE «/THE ROLL CALL: i 
MOTHER SHIPTON's|~ aa WITH QUALITY. A POLITICAL RECORD < U 
/ PORTRAIT WAND TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, Of the Years 1775 to 1875, ME 
PROPHECIES. YIN 4 4 
h END OF | THE WORLD SHOOT ING PRACTICE. BY ARTHUR C, YATES. . 
; L NI EXBOG EXPLODING BALL TRAP: Most t taking labo a} d 
ae ot =, An authentic likeness of ee ans all steel and iron. hal are. — Dy to deal in the o% i 
wee” this famous Prophetess, with copy ot] > rice ~ . nowledged the Cheapest and subjects to which it relates, and which are not always 43 oh 
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